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bout; the natural reaction after a strong, nervous stimulant.
I have frequently eaten kat, when offered to me in audience, at the courts of certain sultans in the Aden hinterland. It has a somewhat bitter, but not disagreeable taste, and the only after-effect I noticed was slight insomnia. Other Europeans say the same, and I never yet heard of one who liked it. The Turks never become addicted to it.1
I have had several cases of habitual addiction through my hands, usually in advanced stages, when suffering the pangs of deprivation or alarmed at their own symptoms. I cannot point to a single permanent cure, though I have been able to afford temporary relief, and sometimes to frighten my patient off the habit for a considerable time. All those who indulge in kat admit its bad effects, but say they cannot do* without it.
It permeates every class that can afford it, and many that cannot, for sometimes a man will starve himself and his family to get it.
Women do not often succumb to the vice, and when they do are worse than the men, for they have less self-restraint, and it makes them very irritable. Besides this, theirs is a hard enough life even without that handicap.
Kat finds its way along the trade-routes of southern Yamen into Lahej: the principal households in that town are devoted to it, and there is quite a commotion in the market when a kat-caravan comes in.
By the time it reaches Aden, where it is soundly taxed, its price has put it beyond the reach of the average native,
1 Perhaps those who use alcoholic stimulants at all fail to notice the subtleties of k&t. The few Arabs who drink are not addicted to the other vice.